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Views on 


T WAS not too many years ago that 
if the problems of metropolitanism were 
thought to be of concern only in the 
areas of the 10 or 12 largest cities in the 
United States. That this is no longer so is 
evidenced from the emphasis given to met- 
ropolitanism in several articles and news 
items in this issue. These problems are urban 
problems which become incredibly compli- 
cated because of competing and conflicting 
governmental jurisdictions. As one authority 
notes, the conflict is in the question of how to 
reconcile the need for centralized authority 
and planning with the equally valid need for 
local self-rule (p. 252). 

The states finally took official cognizance 
of metropolitanism at the recent Governors’ 
Conference in Chicago by directing the 
Council of State Governments to study this 
area and to submit recommendations for 
changes in local government organization 
(p. 257). A comprehensive approach on the 
part of state governments is long overdue be- 
cause many improvements in metropolitan 
government are entirely dependent upon 
permissive or mandatory state legislation. 
Too often state action in the past has been 
limited to piecemeal legislation authorizing 
special districts and authorities. In the long 
run this fragmentary approach creates as 
many problems as it solves. 

Metropolitanism includes suburbanism, 
and life in the suburbs has come in for con- 
demnation from one speaker at the recent 
National Planning Conference. He pointed 
out that suburban life creates mental health 
hazards for children and constitutes in effect 
a daytime matriarchal society (p. 258). For 
the statistically minded it can be pointed out 


the News 


that there are more than 3,100 cities in the 
United States located in standard metro- 
politan areas as defined by the Bureau of the 
Census. 

The recent annual conference of the In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association was 
attended by 386 town, city, and county 
managers (p. 256). Several other national 
organizations of municipal officials hold an- 
nual conferences. The National Planning 
Conference is one example (p. 258). City 
managers, planning directors, personnel di- 
rectors, and other municipal officials can 
gain a great deal for their cities from these 
conferences by learning about new trends, 
exchanging experiences with other officials, 
and getting new ideas. To carry this a step 
farther, city managers and other officials 
should take the time and effort to acquaint 
themselves with the facilities and programs 
of all of the national organizations serving 
municipal officials. Every one of these or- 
ganizations is equipped to provide some de- 
gree of research and consulting services. 

The report of the Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations represents the first 
official inquiry into the operations of our 
federal system of government. It is one of the 
most significant governmental studies ever 
undertaken in the United States, and it has 
been extensively reviewed in this issue (p. 
242). 

The fifth edition of Municipal Finance Ad- 
ministration has been published by the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association (p. 
258). The volume contains new material or 
major revisions on budgeting, assessment ad- 
ministration, special assessments, and long- 
term financial planning. 
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Cities as Partners in American Federalism 


By WILLIAM N. CASSELLA, JR.* 
National Municipal League and Government Affairs Foundation 


The Report of the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations is a landmark 
investigation of the complex workings of an evolving federal system. 


E first official inquiry into the 
operations of the American federal 
system has been completed by the 

Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions. The findings and recommendations 
of this inquiry are presented by the Com- 
mission in its report to the President for 
transmittal to the Congress.' If this report 
receives the attention it merits, it will 
greatly advance the understanding of our 
complex and dynamic governmental system. 
It should spark a concerted effort to 
strengthen the fabric of democratic govern- 
ment to meet the growing demands of mod- 
ern society. 


The United States has made a major contri- 
bution to the art of government by its successful 
operation of a federal system. This success has 
been especially noteworthy in view of the enor- 
mous strains caused by military and economic 
emergencies... and the cumulative effect of 
more gradual changes brought about by a dy- 
namic and expanding economy .. . intensified 
industrialization and population shifts from rural 
to urban areas... advances in transportation 
and communications. . . . 


With these changes has come a readjust- 
ment in national and state responsibilities. 
The Commission took the view that “the 
National Government and the States should 
be regarded not as competitors for authority 
but as two levels of government co-operat- 
ing with or complementing each other in 
meeting growing demands upon both.” 


* Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Cassella holds a master’s 
degree in public administration from Syracuse 
University and master’s and doctor’s degrees in po- 
litical economy and government from Harvard 
University. He was on the faculty of the University 
of Missouri before joining the staff of the National 
Municipal League in 1953. He now divides his time 
between the League and the Government Affairs 
Foundation where he is engaged in research on the 
problems of metropolitan government. 


Significantly the Commission was not 
limited by a concern for the interrelation- 
ships of only “two levels” of government, 
national and state. When the Commission 
was organized many assumed that this 
would be the case. Recognition was given 
to the importance of local government as an 
essential element in the federal system. It is 
clear that the Commission was impressed 
by the partnership idea and that local gov- 
ernment is a partner with responsibilities 
and capacities of its own. 

Part I of the Commission’s report places 
the problems of intergovernmental relations 
in perspective by summarizing the evolution 
of the American federal system, both its legal 
and financial aspects, the crucial role of the 
states and their subdivisions, national re- 
sponsibilities and cooperative relations, and 
the experience with grant-in-aid programs. 

In Part II, the Commission faithfully dis- 
charges its legal duty to “study and investi- 
gate all of the present activities in which 
Federal aid is extended to the State and 
local governments,...’ and to submit 
recommendations concerning them. The 
findings of the Commission and both the 
recommendations and the dissenting views 
will be of tremendous assistance to public 
policy makers as they consider all of these 
activities. Important as these specific recom- 
mendations are, still more important is the 
fact that the Commission felt an obligation 
to relate these specific matters to the basic 
problem of the continuing vitality of our 
federal system. 

1 The Commission on Intergovernmental Relations— 
Report to the President for Transmittal to the Congress. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
1955. 311pp. $1.25. This and the other 15 reports 


ene by the Commission are listed in Pusiic 
ANAGEMENT, September, 1955, p. 214. 
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{n Part I the Commission comes to grips 
with fundamentals. There are those who 
consider discussion of “‘the federal system”’ 
to be an academic exercise because so few 
people know what it is all about. If this be 
true, it is a reason for more, not less, discus- 
sion because when government is distributed 
among different levels, mutual understand- 
ing is essential to successful operations. 

Therefore, Part I of the report should be 
studied with greatest care by public officials 
generally. The richness and variety of the 
experience and background of the members 
of the Commission make the large area of 
agreement among them and the substance 
of their recommendations of interest to all 
who must deal with public issues. 

American federalism is described as an 
evolving governmental system which has 
demonstrated the flexibility necessary to ac- 
commodate changes which never could 
have been foreseen by its original architects. 
The Commission concludes its discussion of 
this “‘unique phenomenon” by observing: 

Where the problem of our federal system once 
appeared to be one of creating sufficient strength 
and authority in the National Government, to- 
day contrary concerns have aroused anxiety. The 
National Government now has within its reach 
authority well beyond what it requires for ordi- 
nary use; forbearance in the exercise of this 


authority is essential if the federal balance is to be 
maintained. 

Yet prudent limitation of National responsi- 
bilities is not likely by itself to prevent overcen- 
tralization. A realistic program of decentraliza- 
tion in our contemporary society depends too on 
the readiness and ability of the States and their 
subdivisions to assume their full share of the total 
task of government. 


Basic problems of state legislative and 
executive organization and procedure are 
analyzed. Of particular importance is the 
way the problems of a modern urbanized 
society are considered by the state legisla- 
tures. ““The imbalance in legislative repre- 
sentation in favor of rural areas” is char- 
acterized as one of the “chronic” problems 
in a rapidly changing society. 

The problem of reapportionment is important 
. . . because legislative neglect of urban commu- 
nities has led more and more people to look to 
Washington for more and more of the services 


and controls they desire. ... Paradoxically 
enough, the interests of urban areas are often 
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more effectively represented in the National leg- 
islature than in their own State legislatures. . . . 

The Commission has come to the conclusion 
that the more the role of the States in our system 
is emphasized, the more important it is that 
State legislatures be reasonably representative of 
all the people. 


Among the most important responsibili- 
ties of the states is that of providing for 
adequate agencies of local government. 


The objective of decentralization cannot be 
attained by a readjustment of National-State re- 
lations alone. It will be fully achieved only when 
carried through to the lowest levels of govern- 
ment, where every citizen has the opportunity to 
participate actively and directly. The strengthen- 
ing of local governments requires that activities 
that can be handled by these units be allocated to 
them, together with the financial resources neces- 
sary for their support. 


Pointing to the maze of approximately 
109,000 units of local government, the 
Commission makes a significant observation: 


More or less hidden in this picture is a paradox 
that constantly plagues the States and bars an 
easy solution of the problem of achieving the de- 
centralization of government—too many local 
governments, not enough local government. 


There is growing recognition that the 
future strength of local government requires 
finding a way out of this paradoxical condi- 
tion. Some local units are completely inade- 
quate as agencies of modern government. 
Others function well in providing a single 
special service but actually weaken the 
capacity of local government generally. “A 
State, in meeting its responsibilities to super- 
vise the organization of its local subdivisions, 
must consider the relationship between the 
size of local units and the distribution of 
functions up and down the ladder of gov- 
ernment.” 


The States have the constitutional responsi- 
bility for the future of local government. This re- 
sponsibility has two important aspects. One is to 
create local units of government that are efficient 
units for providing governmental services. The 
second is to maintain a system of local govern- 
ment that achieves the traditional American goal 
of extensive citizen participation in the aftairs of 
government. The State must be alert to the reali- 
ty that modern technology creates . . . new de- 
mands for public services. . . . These in turn alter 
the optimum size and shape of local units... 
point to the need for a bolder use by the States of 
their powers over the incorporation, annexation, 
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elimination, and consolidation of units in order 
to promote both efficiency and citizen participa- 
tion in local affairs. 

In its consideration of problems involving 
local government, the Commission was 
greatly aided by its Advisory Committee on 
local government. Significantly, the recom- 
mendations included in this committee’s re- 
port were accepted to a very large extent by 
the Commission. The report is an excellent 
statement of the current status of federal- 
local relationships. Local officials will find 
this document an important companion 
piece to the report of the Commission. 

The metropolitan areas . . . are the most im- 
portant focal points for intergovernmental rela- 
tions . . . in metropolitan areas, the relations be- 
tween the Federal and local governments are 
numerous and intense. Here too not only the 
counties and cities are involved with the Federal 
government, but also the school districts and 
hosts of highly important special districts and 
authorities whose interests may revolve around 
Federal more than State relations. . . . 

The intricacies of these relationships in 
metropolitan areas are well known to local 
officials, yet no one has yet been able to pro- 


vide adequate guide posts for completely 
satisfactory ways and means to rationalize 
them. The Commission emphasizes the need 
for adequate attention to this complex 
problem in intergovernmental relations: 


The time is long overdue for an intensive na- 
tion-wide study of governmental areas with spe- 
cial attention to metropolitan communities. The 
study should engage the cooperation of National, 
State, and local governments, as well as univer- 
sities, private foundations, and civic agencies. 
Political invention in this field is greatly 
needed... . 

It is clearly the responsibility of the States to 
assume leadership in seeking solutions for the 
problems of metropolitan government. These 
solutions will require constitutional revision as 
well as legislative and administrative action. In 
cases where metropolitan areas overlap State 
boundaries, new forms of interstate cooperation 
and action may be needed. The Commission sug- 
gests as a possibility worth exploring, the authori- 
zation of a bi-State municipal charter supported 
by an interstate compact... . 


Attention is called to the steadily increas- 
ing importance of the county in intergovern- 
mental relations. Counties are acquiring 
more and more “powers of a municipal 
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character, some of them transferred from 
municipalities with inadequate area and re- 
sources... the National Government has 
found the county more convenient than the 
municipality as a base for a number of grant- 
aided programs.” 

The advisory committee on local govern- 
ment observed that “as counties assume 
more and more responsibilities for carrying 
out programs for the State government or for 
the National-State Governments, the need 
for improved county governments becomes 
more urgent.”” The Commission suggests 
that the states “could advance the cause of 
local self-government by giving all counties 
the opportunity to obtain modern charters, 
use modern methods of administration, and 
to exercise more home rule powers.” Simi- 
larly the Commission emphasizes the im- 
portance of permitting municipalities to 
modernize their own governments by adopt- 
ing home rule charters or adequate legisla- 
tive optional charters, and by increasing 
local discretion in many matters. A word of 
warning is sounded, however: 

The principle of home rule should not be car- 
ried to an extreme. It defeats the purpose of home 
rule to resist needed consolidation of local units 
by interpreting home rule as a right of perpetual 
self-determination. Self-determination in one iso- 
lated local unit of a large community often re- 
stricts the opportunity for genuine home rule for 
the whole community. 

The Commission’s expression, “‘genuine 
home rule in the whole community” could 
well be considered as a basic goal for both 
state and local policy makers. Particularly in 
metropolitan areas, it means that parochial 
rivalries between types and classes of local 
government must be avoided. The obvious 
solution to the paradox of too many local 
governments and too little local government 
means that some units must be eliminated. 

“The exercise of energetic and imagina- 
tive State leadership”’ is called for in the 
process of strengthening local government. 
States can provide localities with programs 
of technical assistance and guidance to en- 
able them to make enlightened decisions af- 
fecting their future. 


The States can strengthen local government 
by concerted efforts to find or create right areas 
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of local government, equip them with the powers 
they need, and maintain an appropriate balance 
of supervision and leadership. Efforts along these 
lines will go a long way toward meeting the prob- 
lem of too many local governments, but not 
enough local government. 


The Commission recognized the funda- 
mental importance of the fiscal capacity of 
the several levels of government in our 
federal system and the intergovernmental 
problems which arise in this connection. 


If State and local governments are to absorb 
additional functions or to take on an increasing 
share of emerging governmental responsibilities, 
the question arises whether they are financially 
able to carry the load. . . . If it is impossible for 
them to satisfy the demands of their citizens for 
governmental services, traditional local self-reli- 
ance may be weakened and pressures may in- 
crease for Federal participation in services hither- 
to regarded as primarily State and local respon- 
sibilities. The Commission believes that fiscal im- 
balances among levels of government must be 
reduced if our federal form of government is to 
endure and if government as a whole is to be re- 
sponsive to the will of the governed. 


The Commission recognized that there is 
no single way of removing the obstacles 
which stand in the way of expanding state 
and local revenues. It asserts that: 


... each State should undertake a searching 
reappraisal of its fiscal policies, including the 
constitutional and statutory limitations on its 
taxation and borrowing activities, the limitations 
on the fiscal powers of local governments, the 
systems of property tax administration, and the 
financial aids it is providing its subdivisions. 


Further inquiries will be needed to find 
the most all-around satisfactory fiscal ar- 
rangements. However, the Commission 
makes an important recommendation which 
should be the subject of early Congressional 
action: 


...the National Government should in- 
augurate a broad system of payments in lieu of 
property taxes to State and local governments. 
The most important class of properties on which 
such payments should be made is commercial or 
industrial property . . . the Commission believes 
such payments are necessary to help preserve 
financially healthy local governments. 


It also suggests that the states should 
‘consider the use of broad payment-in-lieu 
arrangements”’ to help alleviate the financial 
difficulties of their subdivisions. The report 
of the Commission’s Study Committee on 
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Payments in lieu of Taxes and Shared 
Revenues will be of interest to local officials. 

Introducing its discussion of specific aid 
programs the commission states: “As a re- 
sult of many developments, the grant has be- 
come a fully matured device of cooperative 
government . . . where used effectively, the 
grant not only has increased the volume of 
state and local services but also has pro- 
moted higher standards both in service and 
in administration.’’ Conditions attached to 
some grants are unduly rigid. Requirements 
that state taxes be earmarked to support 
aided programs are generally unsound and 
impede the establishment of more flexible 
revenue systems in the states. Recommenda- 
tions are made for the discontinuance of 
some grant programs and the constant 
scrutiny of all. Either directly or indirectly 
the effects of most federal grants are felt by 
local jurisdictions. Local officials will want 
to review the Commission’s conclusions on 
all programs studied. 

The Commission recognized the necessity 
for flexibility in the pattern and administra- 
tion of federal grants. Significantly, it does 
not insist upon a dogmatic rule that federal 
aid to local activities must always be chan- 
neled through the states. Its recommenda- 
tions on civil aviation, civilian defense, and 
housing and urban renewal illustrate desir- 
able variety in the pattern of intergovern- 
mental participation. 


The Commission believes that the present pro- 
vision of the Federal Airport Act for channeling 
financial assistance is satisfactory both to the 
States and to the municipalities. On the one hand, 
the State governments, if they choose, are free to 
enact legislation providing for substantive par- 
ticipation by the State in municipal airport de- 
velopments, and ensuring that Federal aid flows 
through the State government and not directly 
to the municipality. On the other hand, the in- 
terests of the municipalities are protected by af- 
fording a direct relationship with the National 
Government on airport matters, in the event the 
State government chooses to take no action, as is 
sometimes the case. 


Recognizing the primary national re- 
sponsibility for civilian defense, the Com- 
mission recommended “that both legisla- 
tive and administrative action be taken to 
modify the present practice of conducting 
civil defense relationships mainly through 
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the States. Direct relations should be au- 
thorized between the National Government 
and critical target cities and their support 
areas.” 

**The Commission believes that responsi- 
bility for the initiation and administration 
of public housing, slum clearance, and ur- 
ban renewal programs rests with State and 
local governments.” It notes, however, that 
many states and localities have neglected 
this responsibility and calls for positive 
action by both. The continuation of federal 
technical and financial assistance is recom- 
mended but with the proviso that it “‘be 
administered on a state basis where the state 
establishes by law comprehensive programs 
of public housing and slum clearance includ- 
ing significant state financial aid.” The re- 
port adds: 

The Commission believes that the present pat- 
tern of direct National-local relationships is 
clearly justified where States have failed to take 
positive action in the field of housing and urban 
renewal. The National Government, however, 
has deliberately sought direct relationships with 
local governments in the field of housing and has 
not endeavored to get relationships onto a State 
basis in the few cases where States have taken 
positive action. ... Increased State action can 
hardly be expected unless the National Govern- 
ment consents to take into full partnership those 
States willing to assume increased responsi- 
bilities. 

Among the specific recommendations for 
state action are those calling for “‘enabling 
legislation to encourage their subdivisions 
to adopt by reference modern and uniform 
building, housing, and sanitary codes... 
the establishment of metropolitan planning 
agencies to assist in redefining city limits 
and in providing for the integrated design of 
new suburban areas.” 

The latter recognizes the inadequacy of 
many assisting local governments to deal 
with housing and urban renewal problems. 
In order to discharge increased responsibili- 
ties, adjustment in the pattern of local 
government certainly is called for. 

In both the civil aviation and housing 
fields, the Commission suggests that federal 
agencies increase their consultations, both 
formal and informal, with local officials as 
national programs are formulated. 
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Local officials will find the staff reports 
on civil defense and urban vulnerability and 
airports of particular interest. The study 
committee reports on highways, health, 
welfare, and education also deal with sub- 
jects of vital concern to localities. 

Two of the 15 volumes which were pub- 
lished with the Commission’s report pro- 
vide useful information for particular states. 
Local officials in the seven states which were 
the subject of the major “‘impact”’ surveys 
will want to study The Administration and 
Fiscal Impact of Federal Grants-in-Aid.? Less 
extensive studies in twenty-five additional 
states are reported in A Survey Report on the 
Impact of Federal Grants-in-Aid on the Structure 
and Functions of State and Local Governments.* 
The volume which describes 25 aid pro- 
grams presents working papers prepared by 
the Commission’s staff and contains data 
which will interest many local officials. 

The Commission believes that continuing 
attention should be given to interlevel rela- 
tionships and recommends that a Special 
Assistant in the Executive Office of the 
President be designated “‘to serve with a 
small staff as the President’s chief aide and 
adviser on State and local relationships.”” An 
Advisory Board on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions should be appointed by the President 
as a permanent body to reflect the points of 
view of the several levels of government. Ar- 
rangements already in effect in some federal 
executive departments whereby assistant 
secretaries are designated to deal with broad 
questions of national-state-local relations 
should be extended to tother departments. 

It was emphasized by the Commission 
that this is an appropriate time for states to 
engage in a comprehensive stock-taking to 
determine their readiness to discharge 
greater responsibilities. This would mean a 
searching examination of their constitutions, 
structural organization, tax systems, and all 
their relationships with their subdivisions. 


Connecticut, Kansas, Michigan, Mississippi, 
South Carolina, Washington, and Wyoming. 


*Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Delaware, 
Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, Massa- 
chusetts, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, 
Vermont, Virginia, and West Virginia. 
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‘*Real success will require the whole-hearted 
cooperation of State and local officials, of 
agencies and persons with special knowl- 
edge, and of citizens and citizen organiza- 
tions generally.” 

Although the Commission makes refer- 
ence to substantial improvements in local 
government, it could have given greater 
emphasis to this as evidence of the ability 
of citizens and public officials to combine 
efforts and strengthen the structure and 
operation of government. Actually states 
and state-wide organizations can learn a 
great deal from the successful efforts which 
have been made and are being made at the 
local level. Here is a pattern of genuine 
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progress which demonstrates the vitality of 
popular government. 

Local officials can make an important 
contribution to the further strengthening of 
state and local government by full coopera- 
tion through their national and state organ- 
izations and by working closely with both 
citizens and official study groups. They 
should encourage particularly the efforts of 
citizens who for the first time are becoming 
aware of intergovernmental relationships. 

Citizens who fail to understand the essential 
conditions of effective government in their home 
States may unintentionally promote the centrali- 
zation they deplore. More attention should be 
given to the education of citizens with respect to 


their responsibilities as citizens of their own 
States. 


Trends Affecting Cities 


Three short addresses served as the basis for panel discussions at the recent 41st 
Annual Conference of the International City Managers’ Association. 


TRENDS IN FINANCE 
By R. L. DUFFY 


Finance Director, Hartford, Connecticut 


ENERALIZATIONS of a financial 
(5 nature must be made carefully for 

the 17,000 cities and towns contain- 
ing two-thirds of the country’s inhabitants. 
Consideration must be given to complex fac- 
tors of area, population, and economic re- 
sources. There is one common trend, how- 
ever, that is applicable everywhere—a rapid 
increase in municipal expenditures during 
the past decade. 

Major Reasons. Several factors account for 
these pyramiding costs. More extensive, ex- 
pansive and expensive municipal services are 
demanded to provide better government for 
fast-growing urban populations. Another 
factor is the pressure to catch up on delayed 
capital improvements and deferred mainte- 
nance resulting from manpower and material 
shortages during and immediately following 
World War II. Other complications arise 
from mandatory legislation adding to the 
scope of municipal services, urban decentral- 
ization, and the pernicious effect of inflation. 


The increased cost of ordinary municipal 
functions rests largely with personal services. 
The reason is usually twofold: (1) mainte- 
nance of a pay plan consistent with the cost of 
living, and (2) the recruitment of additional 
personnel to permit a shorter work week and 
miscellaneous fringe benefits. Since govern- 
ment and industry must compete in the 
same labor market, public administrators 
must consider these trends in additional 
fringe benefits which are definite payroll 
costs in addition to pay itself. Jobs no longer 
are considered only in terms of hours of 
work and pay. 

Debt. Governmental debt is fast approach- 
ing its limit as prescribed by law. Then, 
state legislatures will be petitioned to amend 
the law to permit higher limits. There are 
instances where this has already been done. 
No doubt the advanced economy will sup- 
port an increased debt, but excessive debt 
is a poor heritage to leave to future genera- 
tions. 
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Capital Programming. An _ encouraging 
trend, although acceptance is not generally 
enthusiastic by the people’s representatives, 
is long-range programming for capital out- 
lay. This permits an orderly accomplish- 
ment of approved projects with desired 
priority. Such a financial plan aids in stabi- 
lizing the annual cost of debt service by the 
use of general fund surplus, receipts from 
liquidated assets, and other receipts not 
common or constant in general fund reve- 
nue. The apparent objection to this desirable 
predetermination, by those elected to serve 
on city councils, is the limitation put on 
election promises. Pet projects conceived by 
pressure groups must await their turn in a 
revised plan. 

Intergovernmental Relations. The recent Re- 
port of the Commission on Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations recognizes that the attitudes 
between those who are associated with state 
and municipal governments are not too dif- 
ferent from the attitudes of federal and 
state associates. All three levels are burdened 
with financial problems, and it could be 
that the big problem is one of organization. 

Does anyone contend that a single local- 
ity, regardless of size, is sufficient unto itself? 
This introduces a further question. Is it 
necessary to maintain 116,000 local govern- 
ments, most of which are special taxing 
units, in the United States? It seems like 
fiscal and functional insanity. If this be true, 
then the consolidation of local governments 
is a most important step in establishing 
strong local governments both financially 
and functionally. Widespread consolida- 
tions would go a long way toward producing 
cities with large enough populations to per- 
mit the effective administration of public 
services and with enough wealth to support 
a substantial portion of those services. 

Added Taxing Authority. These conditions 
and related problems have taxed local 
revenues to a point where definite trends are 
discernible. Perhaps the most conspicuous 
even though not the most general trend 
is the rather liberal granting of extended 
taxing authority to municipalities. The late 
Henry Simons, among other very inspiring 
remarks, once said: ‘““Modern democracy 
rests upon free, responsible local government 
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and will never be stronger than this founda- 
tion. Doing specific good things by central- 
ization will always be alluring. It may al- 
ways seem easier to impose progress on 
localities than to wait for them to effect it 
themselves.” 

The history of state-local relations in the 
United States during the past several years 
indicates an attempt to formulate a program 
for the achievement of “‘free, responsible 
local government.”’ It appears that the states’ 
latest contribution to this principle is the 
granting of rather widespread authority to 
localities to levy a variety of nonproperty 
taxes. An interesting discussion might very 
well develop if this comparatively new au- 
thority were assessed in terms of its ultimate 
value to “free, responsible local govern- 
ment.” 

Property Tax. A definite encouraging trend 
lies in the search for improved and more 
effective administration of the property tax. 
Local effort in perfecting procedures that 
will result in greater receipts from this major 
revenue source will remain limited until 
state assistance is made available. It will 
require state statutes to effect uniform 
assessment. Furthermore this is an absolute 
requirement to a necessary equitable state- 
aid program. 

It may very well be that property is the 
most appropriate tax base for cities. General 
acceptance of this feeling by local finance 
officers will immeasurably aid in informing 
state legislators and officials that there is a 
wide breach between what property tax 
does and what it could do. 

State Laws. General laws as they exist to- 
day, with but few exceptions, affect all 
municipalities either directly or indirectly. 
Apparently what is needed more and more is 
a legal framework of state-local relations 
that will (1) allow municipalities to meet 
their own local situations without waiting for 
a grant of authority from the state legisla- 
ture, and (2) allow state legislation directly 
affecting local affairs only when it affects all 
municipalities. At present, an assortment of 
constitutional and statutory regulations very 
often restricts communities when they should 
be free and omits regulation when adminis- 
trative guidance would be helpful. 
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Conclusions. Local government is big busi- 
ness. Realization and acceptance of this fact 
have furthered the trend toward more and 
improved finance departments. Many bene- 
fits occur when financial operations such as 
assessment, collection, purchasing, budget- 
ing, accounting, payroll preparation and 
internal auditing are the responsibility of a 
single official. 

The positive trends for the improvement 
of municipal government are encouragingly 
evident in legislation, organization, ad- 
ministration and in the services demanded 
by our advanced economy and improved 
social living. Full realization of these im- 
provements is necessarily slow of accom- 
plishment. Slow, because until compara- 
tively recently, thinking and planning have 
been notoriously short sighted. Plans for to- 
morrow or next year, when fulfilled five 
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years hence, are too often completely inade- 
quate or outmoded. 

Since the second world war municipal 
finance has been characterized by hand-to- 
mouth operations with no consideration for 
the future. It is easy to allow that no other 
course seemed possible during this period; 
but in light of what has happened, during 
these 10 years or so, we are impressed with 
the fundamental need of determining long- 
range objectives before revenue patterns, at 
all levels, become so fixed that desirable 
adjustments in terms of such objectives be- 
come virtually impossible. 

The freedom and greater home-rule au- 
thority sought by municipalities are not for 
the purpose of admitting defeat or failure, 
but to be able to accept more responsibility 
so that increased and more effective service 
will be given to the people. 


PERSONNEL 


By DONALD C. WAGNER 
Personnel Director, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


HE larger role of employee organiza- 

tions in public management was iden- 

tified as a trendin personnel at the 1954 
Annual Conference of the International City 
Managers’ Association. We could add that 
a wholesome development of labor-manage- 
ment committees is emerging in our larger 
cities. These committees foster mutual re- 
spect by working together on matters of 
mutual interest to employees and manage- 
ment. Other labor relations trends to be 
noted include further refinement of griev- 
ance procedures to develop greater com- 
munication at all levels between labor and 
management; recognition on the part of 
management that because our employees do 
not have the right to strike other proper 
means for them to press their demands must 
be made available; and growth in the use of 
suggestion systems. 

The personnel agencies in our cities are 
taking an increasingly active part in these 
relations through guidance, consultation 
and negotiation. At the bargaining table 
and in trying to resolve difficult grievance 
problems the personnel agency should be of 


great assistance. Other recent personnel 
trends I would like to mention briefly indi- 
cate the growing contributions of personnel 
administration to all phases of city govern- 
ment and administration. 

Use of Examination Services. Already a num- 
ber of states provide assistance to their 
cities in preparing and administering exam- 
inations. The American Public Health As- 
sociation contracts with cities and states for 
these services. The Civil Service Assembly 
has a number of tests for sale. Other con- 
tracts for these services are available. This 
offers an opportunity of which many cities, 
particularly the smaller ones, will be avail- 
ing themselves more and more. 

Wider Acceptance of Personnel Techniques. It 
is accepted that management needs the 
basic tools of sound classification and pay 
plans even if the city does not have a formal 
civil service system. Written policies for 
handling personnel also are accepted as 
basic tools. The techniques of recruitment, 
testing and placement consistent with merit 
principles are being accepted as vital to the 
management of cities, large and small. 
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Personnel agencies are constantly improving 
examining techniques, for example, by use 
of performance tests when possible, use of 
group oral tests for those positions requiring 
interpersonal relationship abilities, and use 
of psychiatric and psychological testing to 
give greater assurance of the candidate’s 
ability to perform the job and work well 
with his associates. 

The red tape, inflexibility and obstruc- 
tions which once characterized civil service 
are being replaced with service to manage- 
ment. Civil service commissions which hear 
appeals from disciplinary actions seldom 
reverse management when the action taken 
has been warranted. 

Antidiscrimination. Personnel practices 
which condone segregation are frowned on 
more and more. Employment on merit must 
disregard differences in race or creed. 
Those personnel agencies which lag behind 
in this movement will find themselves 
forced by legislation to abandon their unfair 
practices. 

Efforts To Win Employee Understanding. 
Claims are made that city employees se- 
lected through party organization channels 
become a team of loyal employees who are 
zealous to have their administration look 
good. Civil service employees are charged 
with being arrogant, impolite, independent, 
malingering, disloyal and indifferent as to 
whether or not the management makes 
good. 

Without trying to decide whether either 
of these statements is true, it is expected that 
more effort will be exerted in telling the 
employee our story, making him feel that he 
is a vital part of our operation, making him 
want to do his part toward helping the ad- 
ministration provide effective public service. 
Aside from developing good labor relations 
as mentioned previously, there will be more 
and more use of departmental or city-wide 
employee newspapers or magazines, orienta- 
tion programs, more social and recreational 
activities for employees, and wide circulation 
of employee manuals and personnel pro- 
cedures manuals. 

Vigorous Recruitment. We look for greater 
efforts to sell public employment to the 
labor market. Our wages are becoming 
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competitive with those of other employers. 
If they are not they should be as we no 
longer have more attractive other benefits, 
considering that much of industry is now 
guaranteeing steady employment or nearly 
steady income. Especially for those occupa- 
tions in which there are serious manpower 
shortages we use every selling device imagi- 
nable to attract qualified persons. We are 
developing more attractive literature to 
flood the schools and colleges so that 
graduating classes know that public em- 
ployment beckons and that being a public 
servant is a respectable occupation and, for 
persons properly motivated, results in tre- 
mendous job satisfaction. 

Our head librarian visits colleges every 
spring to bring us a portion of the new crop 
of graduate librarians. Similar efforts are 
made in the areas of public works, hospitals, 
health, welfare and recreation. Here we no 
longer rely only on advertisements, recruit- 
ing circulars, stereotyped notices of examina- 
tions and the like. Engineers, accountants, 
management technicians, nurses, doctors, 
dentists, social workers, good stenographers, 
and the best material for police and fire 
jobs do not just walk into our application 
offices and fill out our application forms. To 
obtain quality employees for our cities we 
are trying more and more vigorously to seek 
them out and persuade them to come to us. 

Greater Emphasis on Training. In-service 
training is recognized as greatly needed in 
the public service. Some jurisdictions are 
doing an outstanding job in this field. In too 
many the only training an employee re- 
ceives is the orientation and indoctrination 
by fellow employees at the time he starts his 
job. 

Personnel agencies are being assigned the 
task of developing and coordinating train- 
ing programs. We look for these assignments 
to increase. Management will look to per- 
sonnel for advice and counsel as to what 
kinds of courses and subject matters should 
be given to the various employees. Testing 
will be used to determine areas needing 
training. The bulk of the actual training job 
will be done by management through the 
operating departments. Training for super- 
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visors is greatly neglected and will be given 
priority in many training programs. 

The vast majority of our higher positions 
in public employment are filled by promo- 
tion. Adequate programs for employee de- 
velopment will prepare for the day when 
employees will be moving up into more re- 
sponsible positions in the career service. 

Movement toward the Main Stream of Man- 
agement. Finally, there is a marked move- 
ment of the personnel function toward the 
main stream of management. Much has 
been said and written in recent years about 
“positive personnel administration.” This is 
commonly understood to mean reducing 
emphasis on the protective nature of civil 
service and increasing concentration on the 
service aspects of the personnel function. I 
feel that there is a definite trend in this 
direction. 

Civil service, traditionally, was estab- 
lished as an independent entity not account- 
able to the top management of the city. It 
was concerned about protecting the public 
from the influx of “‘rascals”’ into government 
and protecting the civil service employee 
from injustice administered by the “‘rascals”’ 
running the government. Although certain 
protective aspects still remain and to a 
limited extent in most agencies will continue, 
the emphasis is now on service. Even those 
agencies which by charter or basic law are 
independent regard themselves as staff aids 
to management. This is good. It fosters a 
mutual respect and confidence between per- 
sonnel people and operating heads of de- 
partments which are bound to result in the 
employment of better people, a better han- 
dling and development of the employees, 
and a higher level of public service. 

Even in the independent civil service 
agencies, a conscious effort is being made to 
develop a maximum program of depart- 
mental participation. This participation be- 
comes a daily procedure with large depart- 
ments. Definite points of contact are made 
between the personnel agency and the 
operating departments on the following: 

1. Position classification involving chang- 
ing duties and responsibilities and planned 
reorganization. 

2. Establishment and maintenance of 
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adequate pay levels. 

3. Organizational changes 
extra efforts in recruitment. 

4. Discussion of scheduling of examina- 
tions. 

5. Joint efforts in recruitment. 

6. Discussion of subject matter to be 
covered by examinations. 

7. Review of examination questions by 
departmental officials. 

8. Representation of operating depart- 
ments on oral examining boards. 

9. Referral of “persons” instead of certify- 
ing names from employment lists. 

10. Transactions covering appointments, 
promotions, separations, and the like. 

11. Review of employee performance 
during probationary period and each year 
in the annual report of performance. 

12. Discussion of contemplated discipli- 
nary action. 

13. Discussion of plans for development 
and promotion of employees. 

14. Determination of areas of promo- 
tional competition. 

15. Training needs. 

16. Labor negotiations and grievances. 

Formal personnel management in previ- 
ous years encompassed only the functions of 
testing and placement. Later those of classi- 
fication and pay were added. However, in 
recent years personnel agencies have taken 
on the functions of employee training, labor 
relations, service ratings and employee coun- 
selling. There is an increasing tendency on 
the part of management to “let personnel do 
it.”” Functions which are today being added 
to personnel are operation of medical dis- 
pensaries, rehabilitation of disabled em- 
ployees and administration of health and 
welfare plans. 

The delegation of these functions from 
management to personnel recognizes the 
fact that personnel agencies have recruited 
and developed persons of technical and ad- 
ministrative competence enabling the per- 
sonnel agency to take on added and broader 
responsibilities. Without seeking more work 
for personnel agencies, I do submit that the 
job of city managers can be made more ef- 
fective as they make full use of the capabili- 
ties of their personnel staffs. 


requiring 








TRENDS IN PLANNING 


By DENNIS O’HARROW 
Executive Director, American Society of Planning Officials, Chicago 


a few books on the subject, to say that 

the main concern of city planning is 
with the future. The planner will use his 
skills to guide our city ever upwards to a 
perfect tomorrow. 

But if you watch a planning staff in ac- 
tion, or if you read the endless stream of re- 
ports that issues from planning offices, you 
quickly get a different slant. You conclude 
that most of the time and effort is spent 
either on cleaning up yesterday’s mess or 
fighting a last ditch stand to hold today’s 
amenities, unsatisfactory though they may 
be. 

This is a trend in planning—this preoccu- 

‘pation with correcting yesterday’s mistakes 
and solving today’s problems. In many ways 
it has been good for the cause. It has shown 
city planning to be a practical art. It has 
given city councils courage to back the plan- 
ning staffs with substantial appropriations. 
This dominant concern for the “‘practical’’ 
has another aspect to which I will return 
later. Before that point, however, we should 
look at some of the trends in planning as 
revealed by the practical matters. 

If planning is used as a means to solve 
present urban problems, the direct approach 
to understanding its trends is to discover 
what those problems are. In the following 
remarks I will list them briefly. The order of 
discussion does not necessarily show the im- 
portance, since that will vary from city to 
city. 

Metropolitanism. This belongs high on any 
list of urban problems. By metropolitanism 
I mean the complications to the ordinary 
city problems of sewerage, water supply, ref- 
use disposal, thoroughfares and so on, which 
are added because of the multiplication of 
local governments in metropolitan areas. 

For example, take refuse disposal. When 
an isolated city exhausts its sanitary landfill 
property, a new site within an economic 
haul distance is not too difficult to find. But 
in the tightly packed metropolitan area, the 
city is almost certain to discover that all 
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available landfill sites within a reasonable 
distance are also within the limits of another 
city—one not the least interested in serving 
as a garbage dump for its neighbors. This 
specific metropolitan problem has already 
led to strained, intercity relations in the 
Milwaukee area. 

There isn’t time to discuss all the angles of 
the metropolitan problem. However, we can 
point out that the one big question in all 
metropolitan areas is how to reconcile the 
irreconcilable—the conflict between cen- 
tralized authority and local self-rule. 

That question is being answered in more 
and more spots by the use of metropolitan 
planning. Foreign visitors frequently take a 
dim view of planning agencies in the United 
States because the agencies generally lack 
any power to enforce their plans; they may 
only recommend and advise. It is just this 
weakness that makes planning acceptable as 
a means to work out metropolitan problems. 
People, and city governments, are stubborn 
and don’t like to be pushed around. But if a 
reasonable course of action is presented, and 
the person or the city is given the option of 
refusing or accepting—then good sense 
prevails. 

This is not to say that metropolitan plan- 
ning is going to solve all metropolitan prob- 
lems. But it certainly is the most widely ac- 
ceptable and effective means that we now 
have. 

Suburban Development. Closely connected 
with metropolitanism and the interjurisdic- 
tional problem is the thing we call “urban 
sprawl” or “‘urban spillover.” This is the 
extremely rapid suburban development that 
is going on around just about every city in 
the nation. Again, we list the typical urban 
problems—fire and police protection, water 
supply, sewerage, streets, refuse disposal, 
finance, and what have you. 

We also add the problem of schools in the 
suburban areas. I recognize that relatively 
few municipal governments have any juris- 
diction over schools and education. But it 
seems to me that most independent school 
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districts are like naive, adolescent kids. 
Somebody with more maturity has to look 
out for them, and that somebody is usually 
the city government working through its 
planning agency. Here again we see the real 
value of the planning agency’s advisory sta- 
tus and its take-it-or-leave-it plans. 

The trend in planning to solve the spill- 
over problem is, to use an inelegant phrase, 
to get hard boiled. One solution is to deny 
municipal services beyond the city limits and 
thereby to force annexation. A similar solu- 
tion is to give service outside but to jack up 
the rates. I have a sneaking admiration for 
the city of Tulsa which charges $250 per 
piece of fire equipment per hour outside the 
city limits. 

The city of Denver has established strict 
rules that outlying sections must meet before 
they can be annexed. The requirements in- 
clude a payment to the city capital improve- 
ment fund as an admission charge. The rea- 
son I mention annexation here is because 
there is a definite trend toward careful study 
and cost analysis before annexation. In most 
cities this study has been assigned to the 
planning staff. 

Another aspect of the hard boiled attitude 
is the increased use of requirements for com- 
plete utilities in place (or a performance 
bond) before subdivisions will be approved. 

Public Transportation. I think one of the 
biggest headaches the cities are going to 
wake up with is public transportation. I do 
not see a single favorable sign for this opera- 
tion continuing in its present fashion. By 
‘present fashion” I mean as a privately 
owned, self-supporting utility. At the same 
time there are few if any cities that now have 
public transportation and that can afford to 
abandon it completely. 

The trend in public transportation, as I 
see it, is toward public subsidy and public 
ownership, although not necessarily public 
operation. As for planning for this, the trend 
is quite definitely toward planning for the 
movement of goods and people. Or to get it out of 
jargon, we must plan for all aspects of trans- 
portation at the same time. This includes 
freight and people, bus, rail, air, water, 
streets, parking, terminals, harbors. Such 
studies are under way, or will be soon, in 
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San Francisco, New York, Philadelphia and 
Washington. They are going to be necessary 
in practically every large or medium-sized 
city and in many small cities. 

Ineffective Zoning Administration. Thus far I 
have indicated trends in planning that were 
directed toward constructive ends, toward 
the solution of problems and the improve- 
ment of conditions. But a trend can be down 
as well as up. I think at least one downward 
trend in planning should be mentioned. 

You cannot watch zoning activities in the 
cities around this country for long without 
concluding that all zoning changes are now 
done by pressure. The use that is made of a 
piece of land does not follow any precon- 
ceived plan; the decision is made according 
to which side can exert the most pressure. A 
developer sees a spot that he likes for a filling 
station. If it is zoned for filling stations, he 
offers $20,000. If a filling station is not per- 
mitted, he offers $15,000, figuring it will cost 
$5,000 in attorney’s fees—and perhaps cer- 
tain subventions—to get the zoning changed. 

All over the country, in city after city, you 
see this repeated. Filling stations, high-rise 
apartments, excessive land coverage, in- 
adequate parking, shopping centers—all 
where they are not wanted. You can get any 
zoning change you want if you just bring 
enough pressure. The easiest place to get the 
change through is the board of zoning ap- 
peals. If the board stands pat, force the 
council. If the council is stubborn, the 
courts will help to slap it down. 

Here I must stand up for the planners. I 
know very few planners who countenance 
pressure zoning. But in most cases the plan- 
ner is low man on the totem pole, even 
though zoning is supposedly his specialty. 

This is a trend in planning, and, in my 
opinion, not a good one. There are many 
reasons for it and several things that must be 
done if we hope to stop it. The zoning ordi- 
nance must be modernized. The zoning 
must be based on a land use plan. Capital 
improvements in the city must be tied in 
with the land use plan. A new highway, for 
example, can ruin the validity of a zoning 
ordinance overnight. Zoning cases that go to 
court must be well prepared. 
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Probably the weakest link in the zoning 
chain is the board of appeals. The board 
must be educated to its responsibilities and 
its powers. It must not be allowed to usurp 
legislative authority, which it is prone to do. 

Speaking of the board of appeals reminds 
me of another trend in planning. This is the 
replacement of the board of appeals by a 
zoning administrator, a full-time member of 
the technical planning staff who hears and 
passes on appeals for zoning variances. I will 
not comment pro or con on this administra- 
tive development, since it is still a subject for 
strong debate among planners. In most 
states the zoning enabling acts require the 
appointment of a board of appeals, so that a 
zoning amdinistrator would be at best an 
able technician for the board. The use of a 
zoning administrator has been quite effec- 
tive in Los Angeles. However, it should be 
noted that only recently have California 
statutes even permitted the appointment of 
a board of zoning appeals. 

Recognition for the Planning Function. I 
would like to report a final trend in planning 
which will be of particular interest to city 
managers. This is the removal of the plan- 
ning function from a sort of extra-mural ac- 
tivity under one of the many lay boards 
which most cities have. Instead of this fringe 
status, planning is brought into the munici- 
pal team as a regular department, a staff 
function directly under the chief executive. 

Probably planning was traditionally out- 
side the regular city organization because 
that was the safest place under the weak 
mayor or commission form of government. 
Now with the growth of council-manager 
and strong mayor governments, it is no 
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longer so necessary to remove it from the 
city hall atmosphere. 

Another reason for the change to planning 
departments is this increased use of the tech- 
nical staff on everyday problems. The chief 
executive needs a trained staff to which he 
can give problems and be sure that they will 
be handled from his own viewpoint; that is, 
for the broad view of the welfare of all parts 
and all functions of the city. 

The City of Tomorrow. This brings the dis- 
cussion around in a full circle. I said at the 
beginning that city planning had built up a 
wider acceptance and a stronger position be- 
cause of its use to attack the problems of to- 
day and to clean up the messes of yesterday. 

Nevertheless, if these pressing, immediate 
problems are all that we assign to planning, 
we are doing our cities a great disservice. In 
the long run, the most important duty of 
planning is to prepare for the city of tomor- 
row which is going to be vastly different from 
a tidied-up version of the city of today. 

You do not hear so often nowadays that 
planners are dreamers. Mr. Moses of New 
York is the only person I can recall who 
harps on this very much, who thinks that 
*“‘longhairedplanner”’ is one word. Maybe 
this also is a trend and planners have lost 
their vision and can no longer dream. If it is 
so it is a grievous fault. It is a loss we cannot 
afford. I believe the urban problems 20 
years from now will make those of today 
look like kindergarten stuff. If we are to 
handle those problems when they come we 
must give planners time to work on them 
now—today. We must ask them, nay, order 
them, to dream and to have vision. 
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Popularized Annual Reporting 


Thirteen cities have recently issued gen- 
eral annual reports, in popular style, de- 
signed to inform citizens about city activi- 
ties. A total of 160 reports has been re- 
ceived during 1955. The 69-inch report 
was selected by seven cities: Stratford, Con- 
necticut; Claremont and Concord, New 
Hampshire; Lakewood, Ohio; Easton and 
Mount Lebanon, Pennsylvania; and Puyal- 
lup, Washington. The Puyallup report 
highlights past accomplishments and plans 
for the future and relies heavily on the use 
of charts, photographs and pictograms. 

The 15-page Mount Lebanon report was 
distributed as a self-mailer and contains sug- 
gestions for “‘a good citizen’’ to follow. A 
civic calendar included in the Concord 
report informs citizens of due dates for 
property and license taxes and of meeting 
dates of the city council and various boards 
and commissions. 

Cities publishing reports in the 8}X11- 
inch size include: Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire; Garden City, New York; and Vic- 
toria, British Columbia. The Garden City 
report, printed on slick finished paper, con- 
tains numerous charts and graphs. Enclosed 
with the 48-page report was a leaflet re- 
questing residents having children of school 
age to save the copy of the annual report for 
use as reference material in connection with 
the children’s school work. 

Two cities, San Luis Obispo, California, 
and Tacoma, Washington, issued reports as 
supplements to local newspapers. Both re- 
ports contain numerous photographs and 
charts showing sources of city revenue and 
purposes of expenditure. The Tacoma report 
includes a chart to show citizens the portions 
of their property tax dollars which are paid 
to the city government and to five over- 
lapping governmental units. San Luis 
Obispo outlines its long-range capital im- 
provement program and includes a compre- 
hensive directory of city services. 

The East Cleveland, Ohio, annual report 
was printed as a leaflet for distribution with 
a citizens handbook. 


Reporting to Citizens 

In Hollywood, Florida, City Manager 
Joseph W. Watson recently distributed to 
citizens a four-page mimeographed letter 
containing excerpts from his annual budget 
message, reviewing past improvements and 
outlining future plans and programs. Yank- 
ton, South Dakota, has begun a series of 
weekly 15-minute radio broadcasts on “Your 
City Government.” The program goes on 
the air each Tuesday at 6:45 p.m. and con- 
sists of extemporaneous reports of council 
meetings, discussions of major city problems, 
and a question-and-answer period. 

A one-page monthly news letter recently 
was inaugurated in Oak Park, Illinois, to 
provide. village officials and employees, the 
press and radio and civic groups with high- 
lights of city activities. The news letter in- 
cludes items about new programs and pro- 
cedures, new technical innovations and per- 
sonal notes concerning city employees. 
Western Springs, Illinois (7,206), issues a 
monthly four-page printed and illustrated 
news letter entitled “Tower Topics” to in- 
form citizens of problems and activities of 
the city government. Distributed with a 
recent edition was a reprint of one of a series 
of articles on Chicago metropolitan prob- 
lems which have appeared in the Chicago 
Daily News and a notice from Village Man- 
ager George E. Smith concerning an addi- 
tional well being drilled by the village to al- 
leviate a water shortage. 

In Chicago an information booth located 
in the city hall has received and answered 
27,781 inquiries or complaints since it was 
established July 1 to provide citizens with a 
place to go when they need information or 
assistance. During the same period only 
1,336 other complaints were made directly 
to department heads by letter or telephone. 
Norfolk, Virginia, recently distributed a 
two-color leaflet entitled Your Investment in 
Growth and Prosperity, describing some of the 
improvements during the past year. A bar 
chart depicts the city’s sources of revenue 
and purposes of expenditures. 
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ICMA Director To Retire; 
Applications Invited 
LARENCE E. Ridley, executive direc- 
tor of the International City Managers’ 
Association for the past 26 years, announced 
at the 41st Annual Conference of the Asso- 
ciation at Bretton Woods, New Hampshire, 
his intention to retire on June 30, 1956. Ap- 
plications for the position should state age, 
education and experience and should be 
sent to President Russell E. McClure, city 
manager of Corpus Christi, Texas. A job 
specification and statement of duties may be 
obtained on request to the president or to 
any other ICMA board member. Appli- 
cations for the position are to be filed by 
January 1, 1956. 


City Managers Hold 41st Annual 
ICMA Conference 


HE 4ist Annual Conference of the 

International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion held in Bretton Woods, New Hamp- 
shire, from October 5 to 8 was attended by 
386 town, city, and county managers and by 
385 other persons including the wives of 
city managers, assistants to city managers, 
professors, students and representatives of 
governmental research organizations. The 
manager attendance figure compares with 
427 managers who attended the conference 
last year in St. Petersburg, Florida, and 324 
managers who were at the 1953 conference 
in Los Angeles. 

Ross E. Windom, city manager of St. 
Petersburg, opened the conference with the 
presidential address and was followed by a 
panel of city managers who discussed ‘‘Com- 
munication in Administration.” A paper on 
this subject, prepared by the panel in ad- 
vance of the conference, was mailed to all 
city managers who attended and each 
manager was asked to submit questions in 
advance for discussion. These questions were 
discussed during the session without taking 
time to read the paper. (See Pustic Man- 
AGEMENT, October, 1955, pp. 218-222.) 


Another general session featured a dis- 
cussion on the advantages and disadvantages 
of the integration of fire-police services. 
George E. Bean, city manager of Peoria, 
Illinois, presented the advantages and 
John A. Neale, chief engineer of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, the disad- 
vantages. Other general sessions included 
‘Training for Management” and trends in 
finance, personnel, and planning (see else- 
where in this issue), followed by three con- 
current sessions at which managers dis- 
cussed certain aspects of these three fields. 
A regular feature of ICMA conferences, nine 
population group sessions and a special 
session for county managers, was augmented 
by a special session for mayor-appointed ad- 
ministrators. Concurrent interest group 
sessions were held by panels on relations 
with employee organizations, relations with 
the press, TV and radio, performance 
budgeting, urban renewal and rehabilita- 
tion, industrial development and long-term 
planning. 

At the annual banquet, Dr. Thomas H. 
Reed, a former city manager and long-time 
consultant on municipal problems, gave 
the principal address on “‘Trends in City 
Management.” Six city managers received 
25-year service certificates, making a total 
of 75 managers who have received such 
awards since 1943. Richard Graves, for more 
than 20 years executive director of the 
League of California Cities, was elected to 
Honorary membership. Special features of 
the program included a farmers’ night and 
barn dance and a ladies’ program, with a 
panel discussion on the “Role of the Man- 
ager’s Wife” and five population group 
sessions. 

Russell E. McClure, Corpus Christi, 
Texas, was elected president of ICMA for 
the coming year. The executive board of- 
ficially announced that the membership had 
approved an amendment to the ICMA 
constitution, providing for 10 vice-presi- 
dents with two elected from each of the five 
regions for two-year, overlapping terms. 
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Newly elected vice-presidents are: Warren 
C. Hyde, Edina, Minnesota; E. E. Jones, 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma; Julian H. Orr, 
Portland, Maine; Arthur S. Owens, Roa- 
noke, Virginia; and Wayne E. Thompson, 
Oakland, California. The holdover vice- 
presidents who will serve another year are: 
E. J. Allison, Ogden, Utah; H. M. Crane, 
LaGrange, Georgia; Elder Gunter, Univer- 
sity City, Missouri; James F. Shurtleff, 
Medford, Massachusetts; and J. H. Wiggles- 
worth, Lawrence, Kansas. In addition to 
Windom, other past presidents who will con- 
tinue on the executive board are: George E. 
Bean, Peoria, Illinois; Clarence H. Elliott, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan; Robert W. Flack, 
Durham, North Carolina; and Leonard G. 
Howell, Des Moines, Iowa. 

The 1956 conference of the International 
City Managers’ Association will be held at 
Banff, Alberta, Canada, September 16 to 20. 


Governors Direct CSG To Conduct 
Metropolitan Area Study 


HE need for solutions to metropolitan 

area problems is recognized in a resolu- 
tion adopted by governors of 45 states and 
one territory recently meeting at the 47th 
Annual Governors’ Conference in Chicago. 
The governors directed the Council of State 
Governments to make a study of the prob- 
lems of metropolitan area government and 
to formulate recommendations for changes 
in local government organization in these 
areas, including desirable changes in state 
legislation. A report is to be submitted when 
the governors meet again in the summer of 
1956. 

A portion of the resolution adopted by the 
governors stated: “‘Spectacular changes in 
population patterns in the expanding na- 
tional economy and in requirements for gov- 
ernmental services have made the modern 
metropolitan area a principal problem in 
local government. By Census Bureau defini- 
tion there are about 170 such areas, each of 
which includes a central city of 50,000 or 
more population and an urban fringe. Al- 
ready the majority of the nation’s popula- 
tion lives in metropolitan areas and the 
growth of population in their suburbs con- 
tinues at a rate several times that of the in- 
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crease of population in the country as a 
whole. Studies which would provide the 
basis for action by the states to assist in deal- 
ing with the increasing critical problems 
created by these changes seem essential.” 

John C. Bollens, associate professor of po- 
litical science at the University of California 
in Los Angeles, has been appointed to direct 
the Council of State Governments’ research 
on metropolitan problems. Professor Bollens 
has done extensive research and consultation 
on metropolitan and fringe-area matters and 
has contributed an annual section on these 
problems to the Municipal Year Book since 
1949. At present Professor Bollens is doing 
preliminary research work preparatory to 
directing the intensive research which will 
begin in December. The final report is ex- 
pected to be ready in May, 1956. 


Surveys Payroll Practices 
of City Governments 


HE semi-monthly pay period is the 

most common for local governments ac- 
cording to a recent survey, Pay Roll Practices 
of Local Governments, completed by the Mu- 
nicipal Finance Officers Association (see 
Pick of the Month). The survey report pre- 
sents data for 143 governmental units in- 
cluding 127 cities, towns and townships, 14 
counties, and two special districts. 

A total of 39 local governments pay all of 
the employees on a semi-monthly basis while 
another 39 jurisdictions pay most but not all 
of their employees on this basis. The bi- 
weekly pay period is used exclusively by 18 
governmental units, and an additional 16 
units use it for most employees. Fourteen 
governmental units use a weekly pay period, 
three for all employees and 11 for most em- 
ployees. Twelve jurisdictions pay on a 
monthly basis, five for all employees and 
seven for most employees. 

A total of 78 of the 143 governmental 
units surveyed have more than one pay 
period for different classes of employees. 
Longer pay periods are often used for execu- 
tives, judges, elected officials, and school 
teachers. A shorter pay period, usually week- 
ly, is used for laborers and other hourly rated 
employees. 
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Most of the municipalities provide for a 
lapse of time between the end of a pay period 
and the issuance of a pay check for that 
period. This is done to allow time for time 
sheets to be checked and verified and for the 
actual preparation of the payroll and pay 
checks. The lag between the end of the pay 
period and the issuance of the paycheck 
ranges from one to 15 days, with five days 
being the most common. 

The jurisdictions surveyed are located in 
41 states and eight Canadian provinces. De- 
tailed data are included on pay periods and 
other payroll practices together with formu- 
las used to figure salaries and wages for em- 
ployees who work less than a full pay period. 


Color Film Depicts Services Pro- 

vided by City Employees 

N PHOENIX, Arizona, a 27-minute 

color and sound movie depicting city 
operations has been filmed as an additional 
communications medium to inform residents 
and prospective residents of the services pro- 
vided by the city. 

Entitled Phoenix—TYour City, the film rec- 
ords the city services in detail. The audience, 
with the aid of a narrator, is taken on a step- 
by-step tour of city operations, from the part 
the city council plays in shaping policies, 
through the administrative functions of the 
city manager and his staff and into the spe- 
cific services performed by city personnel. 

Television stations, civic and fraternal 
clubs, schools, and other organizations al- 
ready either have viewed the film or have 
scheduled a showing. The film will be dis- 
tributed as widely as possible in the city and 
the state to familiarize citizens with tech- 
niques of modern municipal operations. The 
film was premiered at the monthly meeting 
of the city administrative staff with about 
400 special guests attending. 

Total cost of the film was $5,504, includ- 
ing production, two prints in sound and 
color, and one black and white sound film. 
The entire cost was paid by the Chamber of 
Commerce out of a $50,000 appropriation 
made to the Chamber by the city for nation- 
al advertising purposes.—CHARLEs A. Esser, 
administrative assistant to the city manager, 
Phoenix. 
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Budgeting and Assessment Revised 
in New Finance Manual 

HE International City Managers’ As- 

sociation last month published the fifth 
edition of Municipal Finance Administration, 
one of the eight municipal management 
training manuals widely used for reference 
purposes and for individual and group train- 
ing of municipal administrative personnel 
(see Pick of the Month). 

The new edition incorporates changes in 
finance administration since the fourth edi- 
tion was published in 1949. Perhaps the 
most important change in municipal finance 
during the past six years has been in the 
field of budgeting. During this period a 
definite trend has developed away from the 
use of line-item budgets and toward the use 
of performance-type budgets. Two chapters 
on budgeting have been completely re- 
written and revised to reflect this progress in 
budgetary techniques. In addition a new 
chapter has been added on special assess- 
ments and major revisions have been made 
in the chapters on assessment administration 
and long-term financial planning. Minor 
changes were made in all the other chapters 
in order to bring them up to date. 

As is true with all of the ICMA manage- 
ment manuals, the fifth edition of Municipal 
Finance Administration is the product of many 
persons. As such, the new edition brings to- 
gether in compact form the best ideas and 
practices developed by municipal officers, 
consultants, researchers, and teachers of 
municipal finance. The new edition of Mu- 
nicipal Finance Administration has 461 pages 
and contains a total of 86 illustrations, tables, 
and exhibits. 


Planners Discuss Community and 
Metropolitan Problems 
HE greatest task facing city planners 
today is to make clear to citizens that 
the primary goal of good community plan- 
ning is to facilitate the smooth working of the 
modern urban economy and that city 
planning is not something remote, esoteric, 
or in conflict with the city’s “bread and 
butter” economy. This is what Robert H. 
Winters, minister of public works for the 
government of Canada, told 1,300 planners 
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at the National Planning Conference of the 
American Society of Planning Officials, 
meeting jointly with the Community Plan- 
ning Association of Canada. The conference, 
held in Montreal from September 25 to 29, 
was attended by city, state and regional 
planners and other interested persons, about 
850 of whom were from the United States, 
400 from Canada, and additional repre- 
sentatives from several foreign countries. 

Mr. Winters stated that planners must 
adjust cities to their economic purposes. 
Planning often may be broken down into 
segments, and undue concern with detailed 
and technical problems tends to divert at- 
tention from the essential unity of the field. 
Too often overconcern with civic beautifica- 
tion and social reform is likely to obscure the 
economic processes which form the very 
basis of a city’s existence. 

Dr. Leonard J. Duhl of the United States 
National Institute of Mental Health ad- 
vanced the theory that suburban life creates 
mental health hazards for children because 
of the migration of men to the central city 
and a daytime matriarchal society offering 
limited experience to a growing child. Dr. 
Duhl stated that children need to be with 
people of both sexes of different ages, na- 
tional origins, religions, and economic 
status to develop to full potentialities and he 
urged planners to bring together “people, 
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problems, and areas on a regional basis”’ 
instead of creating a stratified urban- 
suburban society. 

In a panel discussion “Is Zoning Wag- 
ging the Dog?” Walter H. Blucher, ASPO 
consultant, stated that zoning boards are 
often guilty of usurping the power of elected 
officials to regulate the use of land. The 
blame falls also on the drafters of zoning 
ordinances, on legislative bodies, on the 
courts and on private developers for allow- 
ing this usurpation. 

Addressing a panel on planning problems 
of small towns, H. N. Lash, director of town 
and rural planning in the Alberta Depart- 
ment of Municipal Affairs, said that small 
towns are more sensitive in every way to the 
planning process than large cities. Com- 
munity need must be placed above indi- 
vidual self interest if proper planning is to 
be achieved in both large and small cities. 

Other subjects discussed at the conference 
included churches in the city plan, urban 
renewal, metropolitan areas, traffic and 
transit, the St. Lawrence seaway, effects of 
automation and other technological changes, 
visual design of cities, and conservation and 
planning. Park H. Martin, executive direc- 
tor, Allegheny Conference on Community 
Development, Pittsburgh, was elected presi- 
dent of ASPO for the coming year. 


IN SELECTED FIELDS 











, Same 
lem lS eee ee tee ee 
Consumers’ Price Index!.... 1947-49 = 100 114.9 Sept. 114.5 114.7 114.3 115.2 
Municipal Bond Index... . % yield 2.51 10-13 2.59 2.35 2.26 2.51 
Motor Vehicle Deaths*..... 100,000 pop. .69 Aug. 63 63 59 1.13 
Nonfarm Dwelling Units‘... In 1000s 113 Sept. 123 114 66 120 
Construction Cost Index’... 1947-49 = 100 126.3 Sept. 126.0 123.3 121.2 123.3 





1 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 


of family budgets of wa; 
justed index revised in January, 1951. 


earners and lower-salaried workers in 46 large cities. Figures shown are the ad- 


2 The Bond Buyer. This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district; 


yields vary inversely with bond prices. 


3 United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Rate per 100,000 population based 


on deaths in cities over 10,000. 


«U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Number of urban and rural nonfarm dwellings actually started. 





5 U.S. Department of Commerce. Composite index of material and labor costs. 








WHAT AMERICAN CITIES ARE DOING 


Installs Monorail Transit 


N HOUSTON, Texas, construction of an 830- 
foot monorail system, consisting of cabs sus- 
pended from an elevated track, has been author- 
ized by the city council. The test line is being 
tried in an effort to solve transportation problems 
and the declining use of public transit. The 
monorail system, used in Europe for many years, 
is being installed with private capital at a cost of 
$50 million. Other cities studying monorail sys- 
tems as a possible solution to transportation 
problems are Baltimore, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
Miami and Montreal. In Milwaukee a commit- 
tee composed of city officials and citizens has rec- 
ommended that the city consider building a 
monorail rapid transit line as part of its proposed 
$300 million expressway system. 


Surveys Recreational Facilities 


Park and recreation uses must be included 
with all other elements of land use, according to 
findings of a two-year survey of parks and recrea- 
tional facilities in Santa Clara County, California 
(see Pick of the Month). The 58-page report con- 
tains numerous maps and charts showing the 
existing recreational sites, the growth in urbani- 
zation which increases the need for additional 
facilities, natural resources within the county, and 
a survey of what other counties are doing in pro- 
viding these services. Recommendations for de- 
veloping county parks and recreation include cre- 
ation of parks and recreation commission, secur- 
ing a professional parks and recreation adminis- 
trative staff, development of a master plan for 
parks and recreation, study of shoreline develop- 
ment, and utilization of water conservation reser- 
voirs for parks and recreation purposes. 


Plans For Future Growth 


Southern Pines, North Carolina (4,272), has 
issued a report outlining a tenative land-use plan 
developed in cooperation with the city and re- 
gional planning department of the University 
of North Carolina (see Pick of the Month). De- 
signed as a guide for long-range planning, the 
plan anticipates that in 1975 the population of 
the city will be about 7,000, the average house- 
hold size will decline to about three persons, and 
the proportion of older people will increase as 
more retired people are attracted to the town. 
The land-use plan maintains the attractiveness 
and the residential characteristics of the com- 
munity and provides for additional recreational 








facilities in locations readily accessible to all resi- 
dential areas. The report recommends that the 
city secure services of professional planners either 
by obtaining a staff through cooperative arrange- 
ments with neighboring towns, employing a con- 
sultant, or joining other North Carolina cities in 
attempting to secure a state planning organiza- 
tion to provide planning assistance to small cities 
and towns. 


Bond Prospectuses Issued 

Bond prospectuses have been issued recently 
by Concord, New Hampshire; Amarillo, Texas; 
and Eau Claire, Wisconsin. The Concord bond 
issue is for $1,780,000 in general obligation bonds, 
principally for school construction. Information 
is presented on the general economy of the area, 
together with detailed financial statistics on the 
municipal government, including sources of reve- 
nue, assessed valuations and tax rates, building 
permits, debt limits, bonded debt analysis, and 
tax delinquency. The Amarillo bonds total 
$5,240,000 in revenue issues for water works im- 
provements, and $600,000 in general obligation 
bonds for airport improvements. In addition to 
technical, financial, and engineering data, the 
Amarillo prospectus includes statistics on retail 
sales, dwelling units, transportation facilities, 
bank deposits, post office receipts, utility services, 
and cultural and educational resources. The doc- 
ument is illustrated with photographs and maps. 
The Eau Claire prospectus was issued in support 
of a general obligation bond issue of $3,200,000 
for school construction. Statistics are included on 
manufacturing, trade, and other economic fac- 
tors; assessed valuations and tax rates; debt serv- 
ice requirements and debt margin; and overlap- 
ping debt for other governments. 


City Finance News 

In Hollywood, Florida (14,351), a full-time 
centralized purchasing department has been cre- 
ated as a result of an estimated savings of $30,000 
from a part-time centralized program begun by 
the finance director. A vendors’ list and quality 
standards have been prepared and a centralized 
stockroom established for items used by sever- 
al departments. ... Whitehall, Pennsylvania 
(7,342), has reduced its municipal income tax 
from one-half to one-quarter of 1 per cent. The 
school district made a similar reduction so that 
the combined rate is now one-half of 1 per cent. 
...In Ottumwa, Iowa (33,600), new budget- 
ing and accounting practices were adopted in 
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preparing the current budget. An administrative 
memorandum and detailed instructions from 
City Manager Robert L. Price outlined the pro- 
cedure for use by department heads in preparing 
their requests. Included in the instructions were 
a budget calendar, a list of city funds, list of de- 
partmental and activity accounts showing the 
fund for each account and the person responsible 
for budgeting the account, and a list of character 
and objective classifications of expenditures. . . . 
Franklin, Virginia (4,670), recently inaugurated 
quarterly operating reports to the city council 
which include financial data and a detailed ré- 
sumé of departmental work units and activities. 
... In Fayetteville, Arkansas (17,071), a motor 
vehicle and equipment replacement fund has 
been established with $1,400 being transferred to 
the fund monthly in order to provide for a con- 
sistent replacement program. Annual replace- 
ments will be made according to the age and con- 
dition of each vehicle or piece of equipment. 


More Housing Codes Adopted 


Sixteen cities have adopted minimum stand- 
ard housing codes within the last six months mak- 
ing 35 cities which have such codes, according to 
the National Association of Housing and Rede- 
velopment Officials. These codes set minimum 
housing standards which regulate such factors as 
the number of persons that may occupy rooms, 
heating and lighting, fire escapes, and other as- 
pects of health, safety, and sanitation. The 16 
communities that have recently codified their 
minimum housing standards are: Washington, 
D.C.; Columbus, Georgia; Chicago Heights and 
Rockford, Illinois; Marion County, Indiana; 
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Newport, Kentucky; Portland, Maine; Forest 
Town, Perth Amboy, and Trenton, New Jersey; 
Durham, North Carolina; Beaver Falls, Chester, 
McKees Rocks and Rankin, Pennsylvania; and 
Roanoke, Virginia. . . . In Denver an urban re- 
newal commission operating under the depart- 
ment of improvements and parks has been as- 
signed combined responsibility for slum clear- 
ance, urban redevelopment, neighborhood con- 
servation and rehabilitation. The new commis- 
sion succeeds an interim conservation-redevelop- 
ment board established last year to set up a mini- 
mum standard housing code and a “workable 
program” for urban renewal. A coordinating 
committee with respresentatives from key city 
departments also has been established to promote 
interdepartmental participation. 


Keep Tabs on Growing Community 


Firemen in DeKalb County, Georgia (136,- 
000), undergo a continuous training program de- 
signed to keep them acquainted with changes 
taking place in the fast-growing community in 
the Atlanta metropolitan area. Each time a new 
subdivision or street is approved the fire depart- 
ment is notified, and its master map of the county 
is brought up to date. Information is added to a 
card index file maintained on the 1,800 streets in 
the county. The file contains the location of any 
given street, notes other streets of the same name, 
and shows the location of schools and of every 
lake and pond in the event of accidents where fire 
resusciators are needed. In addition, automobiles 
used by the fire chief and the assistant chief have 
special files built into the floor boards which con- 
tain the same information. 
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Tue Dynamics or Group Action: (1) Crrizens 
Committers. 1954. 48pp. (2) LEADERSHIP AND 
Morate. 1955. 55pp. (3) LEADERsHIP IN Ac- 
TION. 1954. 54pp. (4) Maxe Your Starr 
Meetincs Count! 1954. 59pp. By Daniel R. 
Davies and Kenneth F. Herrold. Arthur C. 
Croft Publishing Company, New London, 
Connecticut. $2.50 each. 

Compenpium oF City GOVERNMENT FINANCES IN 
1954. Bureau of the Census. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1955. 
167pp. $1. 

1955-1956 APPRAISAL AND VALUATION MANUAL. 
American Society of Appraisers, 100 West 42 
Street, New York 17. 1955. 445pp. 

Pay Rox Practices or Loca GovERNMENTS. 
Municipal Finance Officers Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1955. 10pp. 75 
cents. 

(1) ProGress in AssEssMENT ADMINISTRATION: A 
Case Stupy. 1955. 19pp. $2. (2) SHoppinc 
CENTERS: ANALYSIS AND APPRAISAL FOR As- 
SESSMENT Purposes. 1955. 19pp. $2. National 
Association of Assessing Officers, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago 37. 

Pustic ScHoot FInANcE PROGRAMS OF THE 
Untrep States. By Clayton D. Hutchins and 
Albert R. Munse. Office of Education. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
1955. 251pp. $1.50. 

SouTHERN Pines PLANs ror Action. Town Man- 
ager, Town Hall, Southern Pines, North Caro- 
lina. 1955. 22pp. $1. 

A Report TO THE MAyorR AND THE COUNCIL 
CommiITTrEE TO Stupy MERGER IN THE 
CHARLESTON AREA. Bureau of Public Admin- 
istration, University of South Carolina, Co- 
lumbia. 1955. 19pp. 


THE PICK OF THE MONTH 


Wuat New Inpusrriat Joss Mean To A Com- 
munity. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington 6, D.C. 1954. 12pp. 50 
cents. 

Economic Base Strupy or MANiTrowoc, WIsCON- 
sin. By Kenneth E. Rindt. Bureau of Commu- 
nity Development, Extension Division, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison. 1955. 73pp. 
$1.50. 

ExecuTIvE DEVELOPMENT IN ACTION; PATTERNS 
AND TECHNIQUES. Society for Personnel Ad- 
ministration, 4501 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 16, D.C. 1955. 31pp. $1. 

Hovusinc AND Community DEevELopMENT. Mar- 
riage and Family Living, May, 1955 (entire is- 
sue). National Council on Family Relations, 
5757 South Drexel Avenue, Chicago 37. 

OPERATION OF EMERGENCY VEHICLES; A REPORT 
ON THE SAFETY AND NuisANcE Factors In- 
VOLVED. Bureau of Municipal Research, Syra- 
cuse, New York. 1955. 12pp. 

CHILDREN IN Our Courts. By Don M. Pilcher. 
Governmental Research Center, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence. 1955. 27pp. 

Recorps MANAGEMENT HANDBOOK, MANAGING 
CoRRESPONDENCE: PLain Letrers. National 
Archives and Records Service. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 1955. 47pp. 

Tue States, Counties, Cittes AND Civit De- 
FENSE. U.S. Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 1955. 28pp. 

ENGINEERING PROCEDURES AND INSTRUCTIONS FOR 
DETERMINING MunicipAL Street NEEDs. 
Legislative Highway Study Committee, Room 
512, Stevens T. Mason Bldg., Lansing, Michi- 
gan. 1955. 19pp. 

CLEAN Arr For CALIFORNIA: INITIAL REPORT OF 
THE Air Po.tiution Stupy Project. Depart- 
ment of Public Health, State of California, 
San Francisco. 1955. 57pp. 

Fire SAFETY IN COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
Space. By Theodore Irving Coe. International 
Association of Fire Chiefs, Broadway at 32 
Street, New York 1. 1954. 12pp. 

Tue Pusiic Scuoor System or Gary, INDIANA. 
Public Administration Service, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago 37. 1955. 198pp. $5. 

RECREATION: SANTA CLARA County. County 
Executive, County of Santa Clara, San Jose, 
California. 1955. 58pp. 

Community Recreation Sararigs: 1955. Na- 
tional Recreation Association, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 1955. 20pp. 
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Ever Have a “Lights On” Celebration in Your City? 


A “Lights On” celebration is a real com- 
munity occasion. Often an entire town, thou- 
sands strong, turns out to see a public official 
switch on new street lights for the first time. 

Why? 

One big reason, of course, is the carnival 
atmosphere. Usually there’s a parade, gaily 
decorated floats, a band or drum and bugle 
corps, and fireworks. Often the winner of a 
“parade queen” beauty contest reigns over 
the fun. Maybe there’s a street dance or com- 
munity “feed” right on Main Street itself. 

But there’s always a more important 
reason underlying all this public interest: 
people want, and appreciate, good street 
lighting. They know they prefer to shop 





“Our of Darkness,’ a new, dramatic 
film story of how one community met its 
street lighting problems, is now availabl 
to civic groups, community service or- 
ganizations, etc. This 16-mm, sound, black 
and white movie runs 26 minutes. Borrow 
a print of “Out of Darkness” from your 
nearest G-E Apparatus Sales Office. 














along well-lighted streets. They know they’re 
safer when walking or driving along well- 
lighted streets. They come to a turn-on cere- 
mony which they know will make their city’s 
street lighting compare favorably with that 
of neighboring communities. 

In short, good street lighting comes to be 
a bright, visible symbol of the services the 
people expect—and get—from progressive 
municipal officials. 

Why not talk over your city’s street 
lighting with your local electric utility? 
You'll find them glad to help you in arriving 
at planned, practical solutions to your street 
lighting problems! 

Z, Section B455-2 
Outdoor Lighting Department =| 
G | Electric Comp 





1400 Western Avenue | 

West Lynn 3, Massachusetts 

Please send me a free copy of the ~~~ | 

bulletin, ‘‘Light The Way to A Better m- | 
munity."" 


Name 
Street.......... 
City RS 











GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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BLACK VEATCH HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW 
Pa ava ENGINEERS AND ASSOCIATES 
City Planners — Civil Engineers — 
4706 Broadway, Kansas City 2, Mo. Landscape Architects 


Water Supply Purification and Distribution; ; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- ee. tee ee 

















Expert in Zoning 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage Cases « Land Subdivision « Complete Service 
Disposal; Valuations, Special Investigations on Large-Scale Housing Projects « Park Design 
and Reports 317 North Eleventh Street St. Louis, Mo. 
THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. 
APPRAISALS — REV ALUATIONS BURNS & McDONNELL 
Public Appraisal Service Is a Public Trust . — P 
Speci al slag in the R ; totes of Real E Consulting and Designing Engineers 
ersonal Property for Local Tax Equaliza- ‘ 
peat Il i broct wee Kansas City 2, Mo. Cleveland 14, = 
Union C cece Daihiten: Gaadend P.O. Box 7088 1404 East 9th 
MUNICIPAL FINANCE CONSULTANT GREELEY & HANSEN 
if 
Of Swrect Parking Pocilishes Sugfucws 
Finanaiet omer 4 = Highland Park, Mount Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 
emens, Muskegon, River Rouge, Royal Oak, Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
and Wyandotte, Michigan, Automobile Park- Refuse Disposal 
ing System Revenue Bond Issues. 
Box 3703 Kercheval 220 South State Street Chicago 4 
Detroit 15, Michigan 
J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY S. R. DeBOER & CO. 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND Planning Consultants 
ENGINEERS City and County master plans—Trade Territory 
Surveys — Reports — Installations surveys—Street plans—Zoning—Park and Rec- 
Organization + Procedure » Budgetary Controls reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization —Redevelopment—Subdivisions— 
Job Evaluation ¢ Classification « Salary Plans Shopping Districts 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities Consultations and Lectures 
53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 515 E. Iliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 
C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 
ASSOCIATED CONSULTANTS UTILITIES ENGINEERS 
Traffic — Parking — Transportation Electric -_ Gas — Water mo Sewer 
Phone: Greenleaf 5-8646 yt ee 
415 Church Street Evanston, Illinois ization and Management Studies 
Denver National Bldg. « Denver 2, Colo. 
METCALF & EDDY WORDEN & RISBERG 
ENGINEERS MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
Water, Sewerage, Drainage, Refuse and Surveys * Procedure studies * Job evaluation 
Industrial Wastes Problems Maintenance control + Licensing and 
Airfields -:- Valuations -:- Laboratory inspectional procedures 
Statler Building « Boston 16 Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bldg. - Philadelphia, Pa. 











PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 


Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO 











MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management, and The Municipal Year Book 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1313 East 60th Screet Chicago 37, Illinois 








WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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Gust Off the Press! 


MUNICIPAL 


Designed to serve 
officials who plan 
and administer the 
finances of a muvu- 
nicipality. 


FINANCE ADMINISTRATION 


FIFTH EDITION, 1955 


A complete and 
authoritative pres- 
entation of munic- 
ipal finance prac- 
tices and proce- 
dures. 





The Fifth Edition has been completely revised to include 
the most up-to-date information on finance administration. 


IT ANSWERS SUCH QUESTIONS AS: 


How 
How 
How 
How 
How 


SOPNAMAYN = 


~ 


. How to Plan a Revenue Program 

. How to Establish and Administer a Performance Budget 
. How to Set Up General and Cost Accounting Systems 
When and How to Use Special Assessments 

. What to Include in Financial Reports 


Set Up a Capital Budget 

Formulate a Debt Policy 

Purchase Municipal Insurance 
Establish Central Purchasing Controls 
Administer Retirement Programs 





@ Invaluable for Ready Reference Purposes 
e Available for In-Service Training Courses 
461 pages. Clothbound. Includes 83 figures, tables, and exhibits. 


Price $7.50 postpaid 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street 











Chicago 37, Illinois 


























A Consulting Service by Mail 


Available to All Cities and Towns, Regardless of Form of Government, 
On Annual Subscription Basis 


Helps Officials Improve Municipal Services and Reduce City Costs 


MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE INCLUDES: 
Prompt replies to specific inquiries on management problems 
Copies of special information reports issued monthly 
Binder for reports, with your city’s name printed on the cover 
Subscriptions to mopthly journal, Public Management 
Copies of latest edition of The Municipal Year Book 
Privilege of borrowing from M.I.S. library 


SOME RECENT M.1.S. REPORTS: 


Controlling City Expenditures Guideposts on Assuming Manager Position 
Increasing Supervisors’ Effectiveness Management Records, Construction Projects 
Police Suppression of Vice Municipal Use of Radio and Television 
Local Disaster Preparedness Planning Performance Standards for City Employees 
Use of Citizen Advisory Committees Pay Rates for Selected City Jobs 
Management of City Owned Real Estate Administration of Utility Franchises 


COMMENTS OF PUBLIC OFFICIALS: 
(Names on Request) 

“Management Information Service is of real value to us . . . eliminates trial-and-error 
method of solving municipal management problems.” . . . “The help we receive from 
the reports alone has already more than repaid us for the entire subscription fee.” . . . 
“Every time we ask for help we get it in a hurry!” . . . “Your answer on citizen boards 
exactly what | needed.” .. . “Data sent us concerning airport leases was great help!” 

More than 850 towns and cities depend upon Management Information Service. 

Shall we send you a list of these subscribers? Some may be your neighbors, and 

can give you their opinion of what M.I.S. does for them and their city. 


Subscription fee based on size of city. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 


























